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They had no Y.M.C.A. accommodation 
and equipment, but he resolved to clear out 
the dining-room every Saturday night and 
give boxing lessons and parallel bar work. 
He believed in such athletic endeavor and 
the boys brought their pals. His scripture 
exegesis alone could not have lured them 
within his reach. Life friendships were 
made and they learned to love and respect 
each other more. "My Sunday-school 
class learned the grace of fair play." The 
rector with whom he was working did not 
like this method, so Dr. Grenfell resigned 
and took up boys' work with an Australian 
friend who was wrestling with a real ragged 
school in the highway on Sunday afternoons. 
This school owed no allegiance to anyone 
but Grenfell and his friend, and the work 
proved a real labor of love. 

There was a continuous battle with the 
police and old scores were continuously 



being paid on both sides. His own boys 
did not stay long in this Sunday school 
after he left it, but followed him and asked 
him to open a Sunday school on Sunday 
in his dining-room; this he did. One of the 
great services that he rendered these rugged 
boys of the street was to take them on 
summer cruises to the coast for a time. 
There under strictly limited finances they 
lived a simple outdoor life. No one was 
allowed to do any boating unless he could 
swim, an art which all soon acquired. The 
numbers grew from season to season. 
They went down to the Welsh coast 
where no language but Welsh was spoken 
outside their camp, so they had the advan- 
tage of foreign travel at the minimum of 
expense. Their favorite hymn was "Bring- 
ing in the Sheaves," which, as they rowed 
home for the night, they changed to " Pulling 
at the Sweeps." 



CHURCH EFFICIENCY 



The Church and International Peace 

The editor of the Christian Union Quar- 
terly has summarized in the January number 
the meeting of the International Committee 
of the World Alliance for Promoting Inter- 
national Friendship through the churches. 
The delegates from United States, Britain, 
France, Germany, Holland, Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Hungary, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Finland, and Lettland met 
at the Hague, September 30 to October 4, 
1010, in one of the most singificant and 
prophetic gatherings of the year. An inter- 
national conference in the interest of peace 
had been arranged for Constance, August 1, 
1914. It was in session only a few hours 
when the sudden outburst of war compelled 
the delegates to separate. The recent 
gathering was the first in which the represen- 
tatives of warring nations had voluntarily 
met since the signing of the armistice. 
There was some embarrassment, but the 



need for international friendship in a time of 
world-crisis stood above narrower personal 
feelings and a courteous spirit animated the 
conference. Since a united Christendom is 
vital in rendering international friendship 
permanent, plans for holding an ecumenical 
conference of the different Christian com- 
munions were begun, the initiative to be 
taken through the co-operation of certain 
individuals of the different churches operat- 
ing through the World Alliance. This has 
been done, and this conference is being 
planned for possibly 192 1 and certainly by 
1922 or 1923. 

Communications addressed by the com- 
mittee to the League of Nations for its first 
meeting were as follows: (1) that every 
state that would accept the League covenant 
be included; (2) that mandates for back- 
ward and unorganized races should embody 
a principle of trusteeship to protect such 
races from exploitation; (3) that the rights 
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of religious minorities be guarded; (4) that 
equality be guaranteed in the treatment of 
race, viz., equal treatment before the law 
of all aliens. It was also recommended that 
the Councils of the Alliance enter into com- 
munication with the leaders of the Labor 
and Socialist movements, the Student Chris- 
tian, and other movements which are work- 
ing for international brotherhood, with a 
view of co-operating as far as Christian 
principles will allow. 

The necessity for placing the German 
missions under trusteeship for the present 
in English territory because of the charges 
that German missionaries had been propa- 
gandists has left an awkward situation in 
regard to international friendship. The 
International Committee drew up the fol- 
owing clauses: 

Freedom to carry the Gospel of Christ to all 
nations is essential to the life of the Christian 

church Such freedom should be granted 

to members of all denominations and citizens of 
all nationalities, provided they abstain from 
participation in political affairs and conduct 
their work in full loyalty to the government of 
the country in which they reside .... that the 
full consideration of this situation is outside 
the scope of the World Alliance, so it urges that 
the Edinburgh Continuation Committee meet as 
soon as possible to consider this pressing ques- 
tion That the International Emergency 

Committee of Missionary Societies be asked to 
arrange a small commission to consider the 
available evidence in reference to the charges. 

Dr. Wilfred Monod's letter emphasizing the 
inability of the French to co-operate unless 
the German delegates in some way expressed 
repentance for the violation of Belgium neu- 
trality by their country in 19 14, was the 
most embarrassing instance of the confer- 
ence. Dr. Spiecker in behalf of the five 
German delegates stated: 

We came to the unanimous agreement again 
that I should give to you the gist of a letter 
written last night by Dr. Deissman to Rev. 
Siegmund-Schultze, to the effect that we, the 
five German delegates to this conference, per- 



sonally considered the violation of the Belgian 
neutrality in 1914, morally wrong .... Dr. 
Monod unhappily has not been with us during 

these days of talking together On the 

evening of Wednesday, October 1st, we met, 
all of us, I am happy to say, at the invitation 
of the French delegation. After a very full dis- 
cussion, we, the French, Belgian, and German 
delegates stood there joining hands with each 
other in the fact of our Lord and Savior and 
confessing with one mouth and one heart: "We 
confess — we join hands — we condemn war — 
we condemn the idea of revenge." 

This presentation made a profound impres- 
sion. Without trust there can be no inter- 
national friendship. 

The declaration of the principles on 
which the World Alliance is to operate was 
unanimously passed: 

We meet at a time when the disunion of 
Christians and of different churches, nations and 
classes has been and is painfully conspicuous. 
This disunion has brought upon the Christian 
name great reproach, and has to a large extent 
paralyzed Christian power for good in the gen- 
eral life of humanity. But yet we rejoice in 
the assurance that underneath this disunion 
there is a real force of unity which it is our duty 
gratefully to recognize .... we are united 
in the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man as fundamental truths of our 
faith .... neither in the social conditions 
nor in the relations of peoples to each other 

have these convictions prevailed From 

this it follows that the one hope for society now 
is that it be rebuilt on Christian foundations, 
and that the mind of Christ be expressed in 
every human relationship overcoming the force 
of disintegration, and rebuilding civilization on 
a higher plane .... It is therefore our duty 
as Christians to help on that renewal in every 
social and international relationship .... And 
our help is in God, Whose promise is to give 
victory to His Kingdom. 

In private interviews and public discussion 
it was noted that there is a broad and con- 
tinuous advancement toward denomina- 
tional co-partnership. A united church is 
one of the urgent necessities of the time and 
a disintegrated brotherhood is a grave 
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heresy. The Hague Conference did much 
to hasten the application of the ideals of 
brotherhood and international friendship. 

The Principles and Methods oi 
Social Service 

Social service is not a new thing in 
Madras for it has been carried on for several 
years by different leagues and associations 
seeking to train voluntary workers for urgent 
social tasks. The Bishop of Madras in 
Young Men of India for February points 
out to new workers some principles and 
methods of social service. In the first place 
he states that the work must be educative 
if it is to be successful. The co-operation 
of the people in behalf of whom the social 
service is performed is essential. The spirit 
of self-reliance needs to be fostered, for the 
people improve their condition mainly by 
their own efforts. Poverty and ignorance 
may make it impossible for them to start. 
While they need teaching and encourage- 
ment, at each step it is essential to remember 
that "they should not be carried but should 
rise and walk." It is useless to give people 
things that they do not want, it matters 
not how good these things may be in them- 
selves. For instance co-operative societies 
are considered vitally beneficial in Madras. 
But for these to be a success the people must 
want them, and they must be prepared to 
bear the burden of management themselves. 
Their organization among the people is 
largely an educational matter by the social 
workers. Seventeen night schools with 
1,000 pupils ranging in age from 15 to 35 
carried on by the association succeeded 
splendidly because the secretary put the 
management of the schools in the hands of 
the people themselves. Each school had 
its own local committee. No doubt the 
schools could have been more rapidly devel- 
oped and far more efficient outwardly if the 
control had been kept in the hands of a com- 
mittee of educational experts, but they would 
have been far less valuable as a means of 



education for the people. It is not so much 
a matter of doing things for people as it is 
the creation in them of the desire to do 
things for themselves. This applies in all 
kinds of social service, as the forming of 
co-operative societies, improving the sanita- 
tion of a village, fighting the drink habit, 
the inauguration of primary schools and 
what not. The enumeration of the num- 
ber of things that the worker has done for 
people looks good in a report, but the test 
of the work's value is the new responsibili- 
ties that the people have learned to under- 
take intelligently on their own account. 
Self-help must be the dominant motive in 
social service. 

The second consideration is that while 
social work may be done most satisfactorily 
by voluntary associations in England, in 
India it is essential that the voluntary work- 
ers of the social-service work co-operate 
with the government departments. It is 
necessary that the people be taught to form 
and manage a co-operative society, for 
example, but it is well to remember that 
they cannot dispense with the aid of the 
government department: "Co-operation is 
a highly technical matter and voluntary 
leagues and associations would only court 
disaster if they attempted to act indepen- 
dently of the government. And on the 
other hand the government department 
needs the help of the voluntary workers." 
This might just as well apply to health and 
sanitation. Following such a constructive 
policy it will not be necessary for the poor 
and outcastes to use the method of revolu- 
tion to escape degradation and suffering. 
It is incredible in any civilized country that 
the prosperity of the few be built upon the 
misery of the masses. 

Lastly it must be remembered that the 
ills that depress and degrade society are 
intertwined and must be dwelt with as a 
whole. 

If you go into any village in Madras you 
will find five great evils: the place is horribly 
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dirty and unsanitary, nearly all the people are 
in debt and dreadfully poor, most of them spend 
a large amount of money on drink, and very 
few have any education. Dirt, disease, debt, 
drink, and ignorance are the five devils that our 
Social Service Leagues and associations have to 
fight against and drive out. And you cannot 
deal with any one without coming up against 
the others. 

Too many times in India and elsewhere 
there has been the artificial attempt to take 
evils out of their context and deal with 
them in isolation. 

Plan of the Council on Organic Union 

of the Evangelical Churches 

of America 

In the Christian Union Quarterly for 
January is the report of the Conference on 
Organic Union signed by W. H. Roberts, 
chairman of the ad interim committee, and 
Rufus W. Miller, secretary. The Confer- 
ence was held in Witherspoon Hall, Phila- 
delphia, December 4-6, 1918. An ad interim 
committee was created with the following 
instructions: 

That members of the conference from each 
communion, whether present in official or per- 
sonal capacity, be asked as soon as possible to 
appoint representatives on an ad interim com- 
mittee to carry forward the movement toward 
organic union here initiated. 

The committee was charged with the duties 
(a) of discovering agencies and methods for 
creating interest in organic union through- 
out the churches, (b) to make it possible for 
all the national bodies of evangelical com- 
munions in the United States to be urged 
by means of a personal delegation or other- 
wise to participate in an interdenomina- 
tional council on organic union, (c) to lay 
before these bodies for their consideration a 
representation and a date for the Council's 
meeting not later than 1920, (d) to prepare 
a suggested plan (or plans) of organic union, 
(e) to consider and report on legal factors in 
regard to the proposed union, and that the 
committee proceed "with freedom at every 
point." 



For the assistance of the committee, the 
conference expressed its judgment on cer- 
tain aspects of the problem: (1) The Con- 
ference sought to have first regard to the 
forces of a vital spiritual life, and that there 
should be no "mechanical uniformity" to 
thwart the "free movement of the spirit 
of God." (2) It desired to devise plans 
sufficiently broad to include the best tradi- 
tions, tastes, and relationships of all the 
evangelical churches. (3) The conference 
voiced its deep appreciation of the present- 
day movements toward closer denomina- 
tional co-operation and especially of the 
"notable service rendered by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica." While the aim and function of the 
ad interim committee are in a different field 
from these movements, it will maintain 
sympathetic relations with them. (4) It is 
very important to learn from the efforts 
toward organic union in other countries, 
notably England and Canada. (5) Plans 
for organic union do not preclude the con- 
sideration of plans of different forms of fed- 
eral union: "Our nation is a federal union 
but it is none the less an organic union. 
Care should be taken not to confuse the 
term 'federal' as thus employed, with this 
meaning when used to signify 'associated' 
or 'co-operative.' " 

The ad interim committee in their pre- 
amble took note of the great historic beliefs 
that the different groups of the evangelical 
churches have in common. There is a 
diversity of gifts, but one spirit. Article VI 
provides for a name for this visible associa- 
tion of church bodies, viz., the United 
Churches of Christ in America. The com- 
mittee drew up the following covenant for 
the hereto assenting and hereinafter asso- 
ciated churches: 

1. Complete autonomy in purely denomi- 
national affairs. — In the interest of freedom 
and co-operation, each church has the right 
to retain its creedal statements, form of 
government, and mode of worship. It is 
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believed that whole-hearted co-operation in 
facing the church's tasks will minimize the 
differences that bar effectual union. 

2. The Council (its constitution) .—The 
United Churches of Christ in America shall 
work through a council, or executive and 
judicial commissions, or administrative 
boards, working ad interim as such council 
may from time to time appoint. Beginning 
with 1920, the Council shall convene every 
second year. All shall be fairly represented, 
and the basis of this representation is two 
ministers and two laymen for the first one 
hundred thousand or its fraction. For each 
additional one hundred thousand or major 
fraction there are to be two ministers and 
two laymen. 

3. The Council (its working). — It shall 
create its own rules of procedure and order, 
define functions of officers, mode of selection, 
compensation if any, and it shall provide 
for its budget out of an equitable appor- 
tionment among the constituent churches 
through their governing or advisory bodies. 

4. Relation of Council and constituent 
churches. — The supreme governing or advi- 
sory bodies of the constituent churches 
shall effectuate the decisions of the Council 
by general or specific deliverances or other 
mandate whenever it may be required by the 
law of a particular state, or the charter of a 
particular board, or other ecclesiastical cor- 
poration; but, except as limited by this 
plan, shall continue the exercise of their 
several powers and functions as the same 
exist under the denominational constitution. 

5. Specific functions of the Council. — In 
order to prevent overlapping of the present 
denominational administrative agencies and 
to further effective co-operation, the Coun- 
cil shall harmonize and unify the work of 
the united churches; direct consideration 
to overchurched areas consonant with the 
law of the land or of the particular denomi- 
nation affected; arbitrate upon submittal 
a matter of mutual concern to two or more 
constituent churches; and undertake inspir- 



ational and educational leadership of such 
a sort as shall from time to time be decided 
upon by the constituent churches. 

6. Assent of constituent churches — The 
assent of each constituent church to this 
plan shall be certified through the appro- 
priate officers of the supreme governing 
or advisory body to the chairman of the 
ad interim committee which shall have 
the power to convene the Council when the 
certified assent of six denominations is 
obtained. There are in the Blue Book 
other documents and plans in the direction 
of organic union. The present plan does 
not interject any disputatious topic, and 
it is hoped that the co-operating period 
shall fulfil the hopes of the conference in 
stimulating new faith and ardor in the pro- 
clamation of the gospel which is the hope 
of our anxious world. Among the recom- 
mendations are included a commission for 
closer consolidation within the different 
denominations to be known as "The Com- 
mission on Group Union of Constituent 
Bodies," and the consideration of the 
advisability of making provision in the 
Council for the unattached or so-called 
union or community churches, which share 
in the common faith of the evangelical 
churches. 

With the Army of Occupation 

About a score of Salvation Army officers 
and the same number of that organization's 
men and women workers are still in Ger- 
many, with the American Forces on the 
Rhine and elsewhere. Some of the stations 
or huts are in isolated places, but the biggest 
work is being done in Coblenz and Berlin. 

Along with the representatives of other 
war-work organizations the Salvationists 
went into Germany with the American 
Army of Occupation and continued minis- 
tering to the wants of the soldiers under the 
new conditions produced by the armistice. 
The first hut established beyond the border 
was at Coblenz. This soon proved too 
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small to provide the boys with the comforts 
of home. Taking over a building which had 
been constructed as a saloon and second- 
rate hotel and which was in a deplorable 
condition, the Salvationists set to work 
themselves with hammers, saws, and paint 
brushes, and practically made a new place 
of it. Occupying a central position in the 
very heart of the bustle and stir of the 
German city, the Coblenz headquarters is 
now a commodious and attractive welfare 
building, with a cafeteria that is one of the 
most popular meeting places of the town, 
reading- and writing-rooms, and enough 
other "homey" appointments to attract 
crowds of the soldier boys from early morn- 
ing until late at night. Religious meetings 
are held in the clubhouse, and a number of 
conversions have been reported. Brigade 
headquarters and clubrooms have also been 
opened in Berlin, Dernbah, and Selters. 

Aside from this limited war work, the 
Salvation Army in this country is devoting 
all its efforts to service in the home field. 
From May 10 to 20 next it will make its 
nation-wide appeal for the means to support 
this home service through another year. 

The Pedigreed Community 

We have reached the organization stage 
in rural life. Farmers have long had organi- 
zations for general purposes but these are 
now in a state of flux and there is a new 
crystallization of interests to meet new con- 
ditions of country life. A. R. Mann in the 
January issue of Rural Manhood urges upon 
our attention the fact that rural organiza- 
tion will call for an increasing amount of 
attention in the months and years immedi- 
ately ahead of us. Social and economic 
processes are closely interrelated. The term 
"rural organization" covers all organiza- 
tions for educational, economic, social, and 



civic ends. It includes much more than 
a means of entertainment, social center, phil- 
anthropy, though these have their place in 
it. It is more than an organized effort to 
control the means of existence for the com- 
mon welfare. 

It is organized self-help, under the guid- 
ance of united judgments of the people 
who dwell together for the attainment 
of improved conditions of life — economic, 
educational, social, and civic conditions. 
Broadly, it gathers up all the common 
interests of life in a comprehensive whole 
and aims at a harmonious fulfilment of 
these interests. It aims to adjust and 
organize forces, secure the best economic 
standards for community, town, or county 
in meeting their respective needs, and 
rural organization looks ultimately toward 
the correlation of local efforts with state 
and national programs of betterment. 

There is a volume of social aspiration 
which has had an enfeebled expression 
on account of inadequate direction and 
organization. Every community has a vast 
impulse for personal and community devel- 
opment which should not be allowed to 
evaporate but should be directed to the 
solution of rural community problems. In 
city and country we are passing out of the 
stage of accepting the status quo. We are 
deliberately setting out to build better com- 
munities, and we are discovering how much 
less inevitable things are than we supposed 
formerly. If it is necessary to start the 
training of children two hundred years 
before they are born, it is essential that we 
build up pedigreed communities with the 
same precautions. What finer inheritance 
can we conceive than that future generations 
have bequeathed to them a community life 
that is industrially, intellectually, politically, 
socially, and religiously of high standard ? 



